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THE LIBRARY ON THE BUSINESS STREET 


Merchants know that no advertising device sells goods so rapidly 
as an attractive window display on a busy business street. Publicity 
work as practiced in the library profession is well enough as a makeshift. 
But the public will never generally understand the library’s possible 
utilitarian value, if indeed it will generally understand its literary and 
educational values, nor will it generally make use of the library, until 
the library is itself placed upon the busiest business corner; until doors 
swing open from the sidewalk level directly upon the loan desk and its 


proffered books, upon the reading room with its opportunities for pas- 


time and study; until the busiest worker rushing by sees in the library 
show window the book or the pamphlet or the reference that will help 
him in his work. But until libraries are so located and built it is a 
wise plan to do as the Superior and Portage libraries do—rent or borrow 
a show window in either a used or a vacant store room and there exhibit 
the goods the library offers to the public. 
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The Novel “The tests are very 
as mental plain and simple, and 
food they are perfectly in- 

fallible. If a novel 
flatters the passions, and exalts 
them above the principles, it is 
poisonous; it may not kill, but it 
will certainly injure; and this test 
will alone exclude an entire class of 
fiction of which eminent examples 
will occur to all. Then the whole 
spawn of so-called unmoral ro- 
mances, which imagine a world 
where the sins of sense are unvisited 
by the penalties following, swift or 
slow, but inexorably sure, in the 
real world, are deadly poison; these 
do kill. The novels that merely 
tickle our prejudices and lull our 
judgment, or that coddle our sensi- 
bilities or pamper our gross appe- 
tite for the marvelous are not so 
fatal, but they are innutritious, and 
clog the soul with unwholesome 
vapors of all kinds.” 

—William Dean Howells. 


Under the provi- 


Current sions of section 1110 
Legislative of the Statutes “‘the 
bills and chief clerks of the 
journals senate and assembly 


shall send to each 
public library in this state as soon 
as printed copies of all bills, resolu- 
tions, joint resolutions, and memo- 
rials introduced into the senate and 
assembly, and the senate and 
assembly journals and the enrolled 
bills and indices, the bulletin, and 
other printed matter on the order 
of the legislature, together with 
proper appliances for filing the 
same.” 
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The Library Commission under- 
stands that these publications are 
now sent to all public libraries. 
If your library, however, has been 
missed and you wish to have the 
documents for reference use, write 
to the chief clerks of the two legis- 
lative houses, who will see that 
they are sent. 


“Of the things which 
Making man can do or make 
books here below, by far the 
most momentous, won- 
derful, and worthy, are the things 
we call books.” 
—Carlyle. 


We have held with 

“The Mr. Dana, of Newark, 
classics’? that librarians, in com- 
mon with many others, 

have had more or less affectation in 
their attitude toward what are 
reverently termed ‘“‘the classics.” 
When sometime since, Mr. Dana in 
the Newarker questioned the vital- 
ity and value of these classics, 
many library hands were raised in 
holy horror. More than a score 
of years ago, however, no less a 
literary authority than William 
Dean Howells came to somewhat 
similar conclusions. He says, “‘At 
least three-fifths of the literature 
called classic, in all languages, no 
more lives than the poems and 
stories that perish monthly in our 
magazines. It is all printed and 
reprinted, generation after genera- 
tion, century after century; but it 
is not alive; it is as dead as the 
people who wrote it and read’it, 
and to whom it meant something, 
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perhaps; with whom it was a 
fashion, a caprice, a passing taste. 
A superstitious piety preserves it, 
and pretends that it has aesthetic 
qualities which can delight or edify; 
but nobody really enjoys it, except 
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as a reflection of the past moods and 
humors of the race, or a revelation 
of the author’s character; otherwise 
it is trash, and often very filthy 
trash, which the present trash 
generally is not.” 





NOVEL 


Library workers are perpetually 
considering how much emphasis is 
safely to be placed upon the dis- 
tribution of fiction in librarv ser- 
vice. They are also perpetually 
trying to answer the question, 
“When is a novel immoral?” Allin 
the profession are doubtless familiar 
with Miss Corinne Bacon’s contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

We venture to call attention to 
the fact that some twenty odd years 
ago William Dean Howells not only 
discussed fiction reading in a man- 
ner helpful to librarians, but also in 
the course of his discussion pointed 
out simple tests by which to try the 
immorality of the novel. He first 
records an indictment of novel 
reading in general conveyed to him 
by one of his correspondents. “I 
have very grave doubts,” this cor- 
respondent writes, “‘as to the whole 
list of magnificent things that you 
seem to think novels have done for 
the race, and can witness in myself 
many evil things which they have 
done for me. Whatever in my 
mental make-up is wild and vis- 
ionary, whatever is untrue, what- 
ever is injurious, I can trace to the 
perusal of some work of fiction. 
Worse than that they beget such 


READING 


high strung and supersensitive ideas 
of life that plain industry and plod- 
ding perseverance are despised, 
and matter-of-fact poverty, or 
every-day, commonplace distress, 
meets with no sympathy, if indeed, 
noticed at all, by one who has wept 
over the impossibly accumulated 
sufferings of some gaudy hero or 
heroine.” 

Mr. Howells’ reply to this accu- 
sation cannot, of course, be repro- 
duced in full, but is well worth 
perusal, as found in chapter eight- 
een of Criticism and Fiction. 

It is evident that Mr. Howells 
does not believe in indiscriminate 
novel reading. He says, “It may 
be safely assumed that most of the 
novel-reading which people fancy 
an intellectual pastime is the 
emptiest dissipation, hardly more 
related to thought or the whole- 
some exercise of the mental facul- 
ties than opium-eating; in either 
case the brain is drugged, and left 
weaker and crazier for the debauch. 
TTter te Grown men have little 
harm from them, but in the other 
cases, which are the vast majority, 
they hurt because they are not 
true—not because they are malevo- 
lent, but beranse thev are idle lies 
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about human nature and the social 
fabric, which it behooves us to 
know and to understand, that we 
may deal justly with ourselves and 
with one another.” 

He believes, however, that the 
discriminating reader may obtain 
intellectual nourishment from fic- 
tion. “I believe that if the reader 
will use care in choosing from this 
fungus-growth with which the fields 
of literature teem every day, he 
may nourish himself as with the 
true mushroom, at no risk from the 
poisonous species. 

“The tests are very plain and 
simple, and they are perfectly in- 
fallible. If a novel flatters the 
passions, and exalts them above the 
principles, it is poisonous; it may 
not kill, but it will certainly injure: 
and this test will alone exclude an 
entire class of fiction of which emi- 
nent examples will occur to all. 
Then the whole spawn of so-called 
unmoral romances, which imagine a 
world where the sins of sense are 
unvisited by the penalties follow- 
ing, swift or slow, but inexorably 
sure, in the real world, are deadly 
poison: these do kill. The novels 
that merely tickle our prejudices 
and lull our judgment, or that 
coddle our sensibilities or pamper 
our gross appetite for the marvelous 
are no so fatal, but they are innu- 
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tritious, and clog the soul with un- 
wholesome vapors of all kinds.” 
He closes with a plea for realism. 
‘“‘We must ask ourselves before we 
ask anything else, ‘Is it true?— 
true to the motives, the impulses, 
the principles that shape the life of 
actual men and women?’ This 
truth, which necessarily includes 
the highest morality and the highest 
artistry—this truth given, the book 
cannot be wicked and cannot be 
weak; and without it all graces of 
style and feats of invention and 
cunning of construction are so 
many superfluities of naughtiness. 
eer ee But let fiction cease to 
lie about life; let it portray men and 
women as they are, actuated by the 
motives and the passions in the 
measure we all know; let it leave 
off painting dolls and working them 
by springs and wires; let it show the 


' different interests in their true pro- 


portions; let it forbear to preach 
pride and revenge, folly and insani- 
ty, egotism and prejudice, but 
frankly own these for what they 
are, in whatever figures and occa- 
sions they appear; letit not put on 
fine literary airs; let it speak the 
dialect, the language, that most 
Americans know—the language of 
unaffected people everywhere—and 
there can be no doubt of an unlimit- 
ed future, not only of delightfulness 
but of usefulness, of it.” 








WHAT THE CHILDREN OF TODAY ARE READING 
By Katherine H. Wead 
(Reprinted from Smith Alumnae Quarterly, October, 1914) 


This is the golden age for children. Much 
is being done for their welfare: the best 
methods for educating them are being dis- 
cussed and experimented with; public 
funds are spent for the preservation of their 
health; and, lest they lack for amusement, 
playgrounds have been provided for them. 
But with all this, how are we appealing to 
the best within them in their out-of-school 
hours? In other words, what books are put 
within reach of the boys and girls of today? 

Anyone who keeps at all in touch with 
the current literature knows that each year 
hundreds of books are turned off the 
presses for the edification of the youth of 
our land. Most of them are mediocre and 
harmless,some are trashy and unwholesome 
but very few are of real worth. How 
is one to select the best from this stream of 
juvenile literature? Let us look over the 
field and draw our own conclusions. 

First of all in the child’s interest come the 
picture books,—and here is the place to 
begin to train the child’s taste for the 
beautiful and refined. Everyone is familiar 
with the so-called funny pages of the daily 
and Sunday papers, with their crude draw- 
ings and colorings, their jokes, and the 
self-important, inconsiderate, and mis- 
chievous children that riot through them. 
Pictures of this same type appear in the 
much sought after books and are bought for 
the youngsters because they demand them. 
The only way to counteract the influence of 
these trashy pages and books is to give the 
child beautiful ones, and as many of the 
leading illustrators of the day are turning 
their attention to juvenile books, this is 
possible. E. Boyd Smith and L. Leslie 
Brooke are conspicuous examples of good 
illustrators for children; the picture books 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway have re- 
cently been reprinted and make charming 
additions to the books for little folk. 
Beautiful books are expensive, it is true, 
but at the ten-cent stores it is possible to 


find books that are less objectionable than 
many of the higher-priced productions. 

As to the reading matter in these books 
for the early years, there are so many in- 
expensive editions of the old favorites such 
as Mother Goose, Cinderella, and the Three 
Bears, that there is no need of seeking the 
more recent very mediocre stuff such as 
Father Goose. The old standbys have been 
the joy of many generations of children who 
have found in them the elements which 
make up a satisfactory child’s book:— 
humor, imagination, and action. 

As the child becomes more at ease with 
letters, the fairy tales claim his attention. 
Some few of them are published in very 
simple versions, and having mastered these, 
the child finds himself more at home with 
the larger, more difficult collections of 
fairy tales. Every year there are modern 
tales put upon the market, but they are 
rarely anything like as good as the old ones 
based on the folk tales of many lands, for 
folk tales are full of the imagination and 
aspiration of many centuries. The stories 
of the Brothers Grimm are familiar to all 
and are good examples of the adaptation of 
folk stories for children; Jacobs with his 
English, Celtic, and other fairy books, and 
Andrew Lang with his colored fairy bboks— 
the Blue, the Red, and so forth—are other 
standard editors; the Lang books have so 
appealed to the children’s fancy that they 
consider them the only fairy books. 
Another book with which every child should 
be familiar, and if possible own, is The 
Children’s Book by Scudder, a treasure 
trove of nursery rhymes, fairy tales, 
legends, poems, and classics. Then there 
are the myths and hero  tales—the 
Greek ones full of beauty and the Norse 
ones full of power and strength—which are 
particularly well adapted to children. The 
Indian myths are in some cases well 
adapted, but I have found that when the 
children really want anything about Indians 
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they want stories of adventure. The 
Negro legends are rather too difficult be- 
cause of the dialect, without which much of 
their charm is lost; for story-telling and 
reading aloud, however, they are delightful. 
Of the stories that may be called ‘‘made- 
up,”’ Hans Christian Andersen stands in 
the lead, for it would be hard to find any 
more charming and full of imagination. 
Alice in Wonderland is nearly perfect as an 
example of the long modern fairy tale. In 
most modern stories there is lack of origi- 
nality in plot and an unreality of which the 
reader is always conscious; he does not lose 
himself in fairyland. 

When fairy tales begin to pall we see a 
difference in the tastes of boys and girls, 
but before the girls have ceased to enjoy 
the same books as their brothers and have 
become absorbed in books about girls 
only, they should read those classics which, 
though not written originally for children, 
have been adopted by them: Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusee; Arabian 
Nights, Gulliver’s Travels, and Baron 
Munchausen—the last three being only a 
step beyond fairy tales. Pilgrim’s Progress 
is a book seldom read now-a-days by a 
child unless he is helped over the hard 
places—it is a book best used for reading 
aloud. 

Here we have touched on one of the 
difficulties in training the modern child 
along literary lines—he is afraid of the 
book that is too big and is discouraged if 
there are long descriptions at the beginning; 
like many of his elders he wants a book that 
he can read quickly, that is full of action, 
and that is new—and he does not want to 
re-read a book. One boy of twelve comes 
to the library several times a week, borrow- 
ing two books at a time. He has had and 
filled thirteen library cards each one repre- 
resenting about seventy borrowed books, 
and in the last three months he has filled 
his fourteenth. He is an unusually wide- 
awake chap, but cannot remember the 
name of the books which he had time before 
last, and seldom can tell what they were 
about; by looking over the pictures, how- 
ever, he can tell whether he has read a book 
before and nothing would induce him to 
read it again. Compare this boy with 
Lincoln who had only three or four books 
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which he read and re-read until he knew 
them nearly by heart. The mania of his 
elders for the new, for the most recent and 
up-to-date has seized the child also, and 
brings us face to face with the problem of 
what to give the boy of twelve or fourteen 
years to read. An occasional child of 
unusual up-bringing will enjoy Scott and 
Cooper, but with the exception of Ivanhoe 
and The Last of the Mohicans, very few of 
their books are read voluntarily. 

The boy is easier to deal with than the 
girl for his interests are wider. Adventure 
appeals to him whether it be in fiction or 
biography, but he does not distinguish be- 
tween the good literature and the poor— 
anything exciting will please. This is 
why the books by Horatio Alger and dime 
novels have such a wide appeal—the hero 
is always doing something. Everyone 
surely agrees that the influence of dime 
novels is pernicious, but such books as 
Alger’s are read in many households with- 
out being questioned. There are many 
books which do not rank as literature 
which do, however, give a truer outlook on 
life than the Alger books; James Kaler, 
who writes under the name of Otis, 
Stoddard, Drysdale, Munroe—these are 
all authors whose stories are not beyond the 
taste of an Alger lover, but are several 
degrees better. 

Boys’ books can generally be classed 
under three heads. First, working up 
stories; that is, stories of boys who can earn 
their own living; of this class there is no 
standard representative which is fiction, 
but lives of successful men are inspiring 
ideals for boys who want such stories. 
Second, stories of adventure covering a 
wide range of experience,—the sea, warfare, 
Indians, western life, and so forth. These 
are usually entertaining and it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between the good and 
bad, but some of the points to be kept in 
mind are these: if the story is supposed to 
be historical, are the facts accurate; is the 
plot properly developed and probable; and 
is the moral tone all that it should be, are 
the characters strong and _ honorable, 
worthy ideals to put before our children, 
and if not so, are they shown in a true 
light? Some of the recent books on Boy 
Scouts are good examples of wholesome 
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adventure stories, but some of them are 
very poor. Other stories to be recom- 
mended are Treasure Island, by Stevenson, 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous and the new 
books by Altsheler. Third, stories of 
school and athletic life. These are very 
popular and very abundant, their chief 
fault being that they do not lead to any- 
thing better than a desire to be captain of a 
particular ball team; the other types of 
stories may, and do, lead to an interest in 
history and biography. These stories are 
in the main fairly good, clean sport, and 
school honor is strongly emphasized, but 
the stress is laid rather on the athletic 
than the academic side of school life. The 
only classic school story is Tom Brown’s 
School Days, which is rather too English to 
appeal to most American boys. Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s stories, though lacking in 
variety, are in general as good as any of 
this type. 

The average boy cares even less for his 
sister’s books than she does for his. It is 
good for a girl to read boys’ books if she 
will, for they take her out of herself into a 
new world. Most books for girls are 
decidedly weak, and there is little range of 
interest. There is the school story, always 
popular, usually without a definite plot— 
just a series of more or less entertaining in- 
cidents during one or more years of school 
life. Violent sentimental friendships mark 
this type of story. There are no books in 
this class to be highly recommended, and 
there are some, especially those in long 
series, which are decidedly unwholesome. 
An occasional girl will read and enjoy tales 
of the olden times, of which there are a 
few good ones, but the remainder of books 
for girls are home stories. If these are 
good, they are the best type for they tend 
to make a girl less restless and more appre- 
ciative of home; those for the younger 
girls are generally free from the love ele- 
ment which is at least suggested in those 
for older girls. Girls demand love stories, 
they are always eager for the romantic, 
but the subject should be presented in a 
wholesome manner. Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women is an almost classic example of a 
wholesome girl’s book, many of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s are excellent and a more recent 
book by Miss Brown—The Four Gordons— 
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is good because it combines both home and 
school life. If only a girl could be led from 
books.like these into the standard novels of 
Dickens and Scott and George Eliot in- 
stead of into the recent fiction of doubtful 
value, a great step would be taken towards 
improving the moral tone of the com- 
munity. 

I have said nothing about books of non- 
fiction, for the choice of such books is not 
difficult; if they are written in a pleasing 
style, in a manner to appeal to children, and 
are accurate, they are generally good. 
Boys are more willing to read them than the 
girls, for there is much of adventure in the 
biographies and histories, and books of 
out-of-door life and handicraft are always 
suggestive and inspiring to an active youth. 
Girls are more interested in description and 
travel as told in such books as Our Little 
Cousin series than in more stirring tales, 
and occasionally they will read biography, 
but as a general thing they prefer stories 
free from information. Poetry is a form of 
literature from which they fight shy as a 
rule. It is so much more enjoyable read 
aloud that it is a pity parents do not make 
more use of it. Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
of Verses, and Eugene Field’s charming 
poems have so much that appeals to the 
younger children, and Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome, some of Browning’s 
narrative poems, and even Shakespeare’s 
plays can be made most enjoyable if only 
the older people will take the pains to in- 
troduce them to the children. 

Literary criticism is a fine art—it comes 
only from much practice and long study, 
but it is not difficult to see the good and 
bad points of much of the juvenile literature 
which floods the market. Read some of 
the books which the children in whom you 
are interested are reading, and see what you 
think of them; the chances are that though 
they may not be bad, they are not worth 
while. Ifa juvenile book can not interest a 
grown person, it is a pretty sure test that it 
is not worth the children’s reading. Then 
read some of the classics and see how far 
below the standard the juvenile books fall. 
See whether they hold-up before the child 
ideals which are worth striving for, and if 
you are not satisfied, do what you can to 
bring up to a high standard the books which 
are to mold our future citizens. j 


A TENTATIVE PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Miss Zana K. Miller, Librarian Public Library, Menominee, Mich. 


How'do you happen to be engaged in the 
particular profession or vocation you call 
your life work? Did you know from your 
youth up what you wanted to do? Was 
there any real choice or did you enter it be- 
cause of more or less chance circumstances? 
Some of us have found the employment for 
which we are best suited and in which we 
never lose joy, but there are many misfits, 
and mistakes are made in the choice of an 
occupation which are often the cause of 
serious economic waste and great unhap- 
piness. The world does not owe any one a 
living; it is absolutely necessary to work for 
what we get, but it is also equally important 
that we get a fair amount of joy out of our 
daily toil, otherwise the dollars and cents 
pay is small reward. Now can we as libra- 
rians help our young people to find the 
right work? 

While the movement for more systematic 
vocational guidance is already well under 
way in the larger cities, it is not yet organ- 
ized in the smaller communities. Boston 
has had its vocational guidance bureau 
since 1908, and Washington, D. C., its 
vocational expert, Dr. Blumenthal, but 
some systematic plan must be evolved for 
the smaller cities. The vocational pos- 
sibilities of the locality in which the young 
people live should be brought to their 
attention. Individual tastes, ambitions, 
and aptitudes should be discovered and 
friendly advice and information furnished 
while there is still time for the young people 
to prepare themselves for the future. 

Obviously this direction of the young 
belong to the province of the schools, and 
in some cities a special teacher is charged 
with the duties of a friendly counselor. 
Many of us work in cities where a special 
teacher is still an impossibility; there are as 
yet no funds for hiring such an additional 
member of the school staff, and the de- 
mand for such assistance has not made itself 
felt, but the need exists just as much as that 


for the school nurse and the latter has be- 
come a reality in many small cities. A 
fine new manual training school building 
now in process of construction at Menomi- 
nee, Mich., will no doubt give a greater 
incentive toward vocational guidance. 
Just what form this plan will take does not 
yet appear, but we of the library are anxious 
to do our part in aiding the development of 
an adequate plan. It is too important a 
work to undertake without due forethought. 

The following ideas are by no means 
original, but they have been gathered from 
various sources and may perhaps be the 
means of getting such work started. 

It would seem entirely possible to begin 
the guidance work as a part of the English 
course, based on the Grand Rapids plan 
which was worked out by Mr. Jesse B. 
Davis, principal of the Central High School. 

This course, beginning as it does, in the 
7th grade, “aims to direct the thought and 
growth of the pupil along the line of prepa- 
ration for life’s work.” Brief themes and 
discussions form the basis of the course 
and the reading list is arranged by grades, 
the books chosen being adapted to the sub- 
jects and to the age of the pupil. This 
reading list was printed in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library Bulletin for Janu- 
ary, 1913. Mr. Davis has a new book just 
announced by Ginn & Co., giving more 
fully his ideas on the subject. It is a book 
which will probably prove very useful in 
planning such work with the English 
teachers, as a schoolmaster’s ideas may 
carry more weight than those of a librarian. 
Many of the books on Mr. Davis’ reading 
list are already to be found in our libraries 
and others may be purchased. A reading 
list of this character would seem to be one 
of the best and easiest ways of planting the 
vocational guidance seed. The required 
reading in the schools would bring the 
thought of the young people to the subject 
of a life work before the time for leaving 
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school, so that the helter-skelter search for 
just any kind of a “‘job’’ would be greatly 
lessened. Such a reading list could be 
worked out for any school and it would 
unquestionably be a valuable supplement to 
the ordinary English reading course which 
includes more or less light fiction. This 
reading would open the pupil’s mind to 
many new thoughts and would be sugges- 
tive in the way of occupations. 

All the new pamphlet material on voca- 
tional guidance, which is growing plentiful, 
should be secured. A beginning could be 
made by sending for the pamphlets issued 
by the Boston Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau, 6 Beacon St., which have been pre- 
pared by an expert investigator, who spent 
from three months to a year studying occu- 
pations open to boys and young men. 
The subjects which have been covered are 
on the machinist, the banker, the baker, 
the confectionery manufacturer, the archi- 
tect, the landscape gardener, the grocer, the 
department store, and the profession of 
law. These cost 10c. each and are well 
worth the money, as they cover what are 
called “‘constant occupations,” that is, the 
occupations to be found in nearly any town 
or city. The Women’s Educational and 
Industrial League, 264 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, publishes the same sort of pamphlets 
for occupations suitable for girls. Miss 
Hall’s pamphlet on Vocational Guidance 
Through the Library, published by the A. 
L. A., lists many free and inexpensive 
pamphlets. The collection of this material 
is an endless chain, as the acquisition of one 
thing is certain to lead to the discovery of 
other publications. 

It is unnecessary to say that all this 
material should be well advertised through 
the schools, in the papers, and at the library. 
It should not be left in a pamphlet file 
waiting for a possible call, but the demand 
for its use must be created. It would bea 
friendly and probably an effective method 
of reaching the seniors in high school to 
send them a letter during the early winter 
calling attention to the vocational litera- 
ture which has been collected for their 
special use, and inviting them to look at it. 
In the meantime the material should be 
displayed on special shelves in a prominent 
location in the library with a sign over it 
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telling what the books and pamphlets are 
about. 

If it is possible information on the special 
industries of one’s own particular city 
should be secured. A survey of the dif- 
ferent businesses and industries of the city 
could be made, similar to the information 
supplied in the Poughkeepsie Board of 
Education pamphlet on Choosing an Occu- 
pation, covering as many facts as can be 
gained, on kinds of work, wages, hours of 
labor, chances of promotion, sanitation, 
and moral conditions of each occupation. 
The busy librarian can hardly do all this, 
but surely some university student or 
teacher, who is interested in social service, 
could be enlisted for such an undertaking, 
and an investigation of this nature ought to 
furnish interesting summer work. Per- 
haps the school board could be induced to 
cooperate in the publication of the hand- 
book. Even if the facts were only in 
typewriting, the information could be used 
to good advantage. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s plan of having talks 
given to the 8th grades and high school 
students by representatives of the various 
trades and occupations in a given town, 
would also be inspirational and enlighten- 
ing. This plan may meet with the objec- 
tion that such representatives could not 
perhaps, present a subject in a convincing 
or interesting manner, but it seems reason- 
able to suppose that any fairly intelligent 
person who is engaged in a work in which he 
or she is interested, could get up before a 
group of young people and tell them the 
vital things they need to know about such 
work, why they like it, the qualities neces- 
sary for success, the time necessary for 
preparation, where training may be secured, 
wages to begin, prospect for advancement, 
and demand in the community for such 
work. It would probably be possible to 
get the cooperation of a bookkeeper, 
stenographer, telegrapher, clerk, teacher, 
mason, carpenter, dressmaker, milliner, 
nurse, merchant, manufacturer, and others 
to give a talk of fifteen or twenty minutes 
in length, even providing the speaker with 
an outline covering the specific points 
wanted, if necessary to make the speaker 
stay on the subject and not take up too 
much time. Four to six talks could be 
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given in an evening, preferably at the 
library, as they might be made to attract 
other young people not in school. If a 
representative for each kind of work could 
not be provided, possibly a cooperating 
committee of a dozen persons could be 
secured to make a study of four or five 
occupations each, and the result of such 
investigation presented. Would it not 
interest a group of 8th grade and high 
school pupils to hear some of their own 
town’s people tell them why they enjoy 
their particular daily occupation? and would 
not some of them at least discover a line 
of work they may never have thought of 
entering. Why should these young people 
not have the benefit of the experience of 
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their own people to help them in deciding 
upon their life work? 

The proper development of vocational 
guidance is a subject which occupies a 
prominent place in educational progress. 
We as librarians do not want to avoid the 
responsibility of sharing in this new work, 
but we need to go about it wisely so that 
we may obtain the hearty cooperation of 
the school authorities. It should be a joint 
work and no mistakes should be made in 
the beginning. 

If some temerity has been shown on the 
part of the writer in presenting a plan not 
yet tried as a whole, criticism of the 
scheme or suggestions for improvement will 
be gladly welcomed. 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


History repeats itself every January in 
the Library School. The courses of the 
first semester are finished, examinations 
given, and plans for the field work an- 
nounced. These plans are worked out 
most carefully by the faculty in order that 
the two months of practical experience in 
the libraries of the state shall be an integral 
part of the course of study for each student. 
It is the opportunity for each to be tested 
individually. 

During the month, as in other months, 
lectures to round out the course were given. 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, on Some Adminis- 
tration Problems of the Denver Public 
Library, and Prof. Willard G. Bleyer of the 
University School of Journalism, on News- 
paper Publicity for Libraries, were the 
January speakers. These lectures from 
the outside are invaluable in broadening 
the point of view of the students, and are 
among the best things that the school has 
to offer. 

The appointments for field practice take 
34 students into 35 libraries of the State, 
with work apportioned as given below. It 
is impossible to measure the good that these 
students sent into the libraries of the State 
for two months of actual work will accom- 


plish and the influence they will exert 
toward better library work, better pro- 
fessional standards, and better book selec- 
tion. On the other hand, it is equally dif- 
ficult to calculate the good that will come 
to the students from their contact with 
actual working conditions. 

The assignments cover the State pretty 
completely, and are made on two grounds: 
first, to the libraries where help is needed 
to carry on either the regular routine during 
the crowded months of February and 
March, or to do a special piece of work; 
second, to the libraries whose complete 
organization will afford excellent experience 
to those students who have had no definite 
experience, and need contact with every- 
day library duty, under the supervision of a 
wise librarian. To meet all these condi- 
tions the appointments extend from Su- 
perior in the extreme north-west of the 
State, to Kenosha in the extreme south- 
east; from Ashland on Lake Superior to 
Beloit on the Illinois line; from historic 
Green Bay in the north-east to a region 
equally historic in the south-west, Mineral 
Point. From Horicon in the east, to 
Viroqua in the west, and many places 
between, including the State Prison at 
Waupun. Here the State Board of Control 
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has asked for a simple organization of its 
books for the use of the prisoners, which 
two students are undertaking, also writing 
brief annotations for a printed catalogue. 
It is an excellent opportunity for institu- 
tional experience, as well as social service. 
On January 5th fire did much damage in 
the library at Chippewa Falls, burning out 
the librarian’s office completely, destroying 
all the records, including accession book 
and _ shelf-list, and damaging the card 
catalogue. The work of helping to restore 
these records is excellent experience for 
the four students assigned there, and a great 
gain to the library in its time of need. 

Work in the various libraries began Fri- 
day morning, January 29; a general change 
is made on Friday, February 26, the work 
extending until noon of Friday, March 26, 
eight weeks in all. 


Special Record Work 
February, Miss Shaw 





Chippewa Falls 


and Miss Schoenleber; March, Miss 
Graham and Miss Story. 
Reclassification 


Beloit—February, Miss Head and Miss 
Troy; March, Miss Head and Miss Gage. 


As Acting Librarian 


Ladysmith—February, Miss Hannum; 
March, Miss Campbell. 


For Organization 





Port Washington 
ham and Miss Gage. 

Waupun. Library of State Prison— 
February and March, Miss McManis and 
Miss Duggan. 


February, Miss Gra- 


Children’s Work 


Antigo—February, Miss Reese; March, 
Miss Schoenleber. 

Ashland—Maarch, Miss Mineau. 

Waukesha-—March, Miss Reese. 


Special Cataloguing 


Cumberland—February, Miss Mineau. 
Fennimore—February and March (3 
weeks), Miss Worden. 
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Green Bay—February, Miss Stephens 
and Miss Brunsell; March, Miss Stephens 
and Miss Henkel. 

Oconomowoc—February, Miss Pratt and 
Miss Von Syburg; March, Miss Hibbert 
and Miss Troy. 

Stanley—February, Miss Doran and 
Miss Hibbert; March, Miss Doran and 
Miss Schuette. 

Wisconsin Library School—February, 
Miss Else and Miss Germond. 


Assistance for Special Work 


Barron—March (2 weeks) Miss Shaw. 

Bloomington—March (3 weeks) Miss 
Worden. 

Darlington—March 
Wayne. 

Horicon—March, Miss Walker. , 

Mineral Point—February, Miss Henkel. 

Prairie du Sac—March (1 week) Miss 
Wayne. 

Stevens Point—February, Miss Wayne; 
March, Miss Hannum. 

Tomah—March, Miss Shadall. 

Viroqua—February, Miss Ely. 

Waterloo—March (1 week) Miss Wayne. 

Waupun—February, Miss Story. 

West Allis—February, Miss Campbell; 
March, Miss Ely. 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Study 
Club Department—February and March, 
Miss Baker and Miss Clark. 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Trav- 
eling Library Department—February (2 
weeks) Miss Worden. 


(2 weeks) Miss 


Assistance for Regular Library Work 


Eau Claire—February, Miss Schuette; 
March, Miss Else. 

Kenosha—March, Miss Germond. 

Madison—February, Miss Angvick, Miss 
Pulling, Miss Shadall; March, Miss Ang- 
vick, Miss Gundersen, Miss Pratt. 

Marinette—February, Miss Fieldstad; 
March, Miss Pulling. 

Oshkosh — February, 
March, Miss Brunsell. 

Superior—February, Miss Gundersen; 
March, Miss Von Syburg. 


Miss Walker; 


School Notes 


On January 5, the day of Mr. Hadley’s 
lecture, tea was served in the foyer, in 
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honor of Mr. Hadley, who was the first 
speaker after the holiday recess. 

For a number of weeks Miss Humble 
offered an elective course in story telling, 
with appointments every Thursday evening 
for practice in telling stories. The class 
was well attended, and much interest 
was manifested in the work. The last 
meeting was held by invitation of the 
Wisconsin Music Co. in its concert room, 
where a Victrola concert was given, with 
records especially selected for library and 
school use. 

On Friday evenings in January, at the 
request of the class, Miss Hazeltine met the 
students for discussion of business and pro- 
fessional etiquette, and the librarian’s 
code of ethics. On Saturday evenings in 
January, Miss Bascom invited all interested 
in modern poetry to read at her home. 

Miss Louise A. Schoenleber entertained 
the faculty, students, and a company of in- 
vited friends of the school at the Chi Omega 
Lodge on the evening of January 23. The 
evening was spent most delightfully with a 
dramatic reading of Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal. The drama was so well presented 
by the readers, who gave so appreciative an 
interpretation of the various characters, 
that all felt they had actually seen the 
play, and had really caught its lines and 
subtle humor better than when given with 
all stage accessories of costuming, setting, 
exits and entrances. The parts were read 
by Rev. A. A. Ewing, Prof. Showerman, 
Prof. Gilmore, Prof. Bonnell, Mr. Dudgeon, 
and Mrs. Jastrow, and eight of the students, 
Miss Hannum, Miss Head, Miss Story, 
Miss Walker, Miss McManis, Miss Henkel, 
Miss Shadall, and Miss Ely. After the 
reading, the hostess served refreshments to 
the company of a hundred guests. 

On the last night before the Christmas 
holidays, December 18, the class enter- 
tained at a Christmas party, which abound- 
ed in good cheer and holiday spirit. On 
January 26, just before they separated 
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again, this time for the field practice, they 
enjoyed a sleigh ride and supper, which was 
a jolly occasion. 


Alumni Notes 


Miss Ada J. McCarthy, ’07, has been 
appointed by State Superintendent Cary 
a member of the State Reading Circle 
Board. A meeting of the board brought 
her to Madison on January 25, at which 
time she was a welcome visitor to the 
school. 

Miss Mary E. Watkins, ’09, was married 
on December 30 to Prof. Gerhard Die- 
trichson, of the University of Minnesota. 
Their home is 429 Walnut Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis. 

Miss Dorothy B. Ely, °13, was elected 
librarian of the public library at North 
Manchester, (Ind.) at a recent meeting of 
the board of trustees, and assumed the 
position on February 1. 

Miss Laura E. Luttrell, ’13, resigned as 
librarian of the North Manchester, (Ind.) 
Public Library, to organize a library for 
the Indiana Commission. 


Miss Robina Brown, ’14, was married on 
December 24 to Mr. Roy Theodore Nichols, 
of San Diego, California. Their home is 
4086 Iowa Street. 


Miss Mary B. Kimball, 714, has been 
appointed reference librarian of the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Free Library. She resigned her 
position in the Green Bay Public Library 
to accept the Madison appointment. She 
succeeds Miss Elizabeth Williams, who 
has held the position simce the summer of 
1912. 

Two members of the legislative reference 
class of last year have recently been ap- 
pointed to new positions. Mrs. E. W. 
Blackall is assistant in the sociology de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. Mr. L. H. Cannon is index clerk 
of the Senate of Wisconsin for the present 
session of the legislature. 








"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Antigo. Two sets of stereoscopic views 
have been purchased by the library. 


Beloit College. The contract for new 
stack room equipment for Beloit College 
Library, Beloit, Wis., has just been let. 
The new equipment will consist of two 
stories of new steel stacks, and the present 
stacks will be elevated to form the third 
story of stacks. The total cosi will be 
about $9,000. 


Bloomington. A story hour, conduct- 
ed by some of the members of the Woman’s 
Club, has proven a great success with the 
children. About $40 was made for the 
library at a Christmas bazaar. 


Burlington. The library has had the 
series of Longman’s historical pictures on 
exhibition during part of December. 


Chippewa Falls. OnJanuary 5fire broke 
out in the librarian’s office and although 
the fire department soon got it under con- 
trol, very serious damage was done. The 
loss will be between $5,000 and $6,000. 
The building was insured. Defective wir- 
ing seems likely to have been the cause of 
the fire. The furniture, records,—includ- 
ing both shelf list and accession books— 
a large order of new books and trade biblio- 
graphy reference books, were a total loss. 
Damage to furniture, walls, wood work, 
light fixtures and glass partitions is such as 
to require complete overhauling. The 
disaster is particularly disheartening to 
the city, since extensive repairs, including 
indirect lighting and redecorating, had just 
been completed, and the library was to be 
opened the very day after the fire occurred. 
Besides the destruction of books in the office 
considerable damage was done to the 
bindings in adjacent stacks and most of 
the leather bindings throughout the library 
have suffered from the intense heat. It 
will be necessary to recatalogue also, be- 
cause the cards in the adult cabinet have 
been damaged by water and stained with 
smoke. 


The library will try to keep a reading and 
reference room open in the basement, but 
while the necessary repairs are in progress, 
efforts will be made by the staff, with 
assistance from students of the Library 
School, to reorganize the records. 

A special meeting of the trustees of the 
Eau Claire Library was held immediately 
to offer the privileges of their library free 
to the people of Chippewa Falls. 


Eau Claire. The library has received as 
a gift from the publishers the new Eau 
Claire County History. Two stations for 
distribution of books are being operated 
this winter, one on the North Side and one 
in Shawtown. They are open one after- 
noon each week. 


Fond du Lac. The library board has 
adopted a resolution allowing teachers’ 
privileges of the library with the necessity 
of furnishing a guarantor. 

The president of the board, John Heath, 
died December 26. 


Grand Rapids. A timely list of books 
has been printed in the local papers of 
books on winter sports, that the library 
contains. 


Green Bay. Work has been begun on 
the quarters for the West Side branch 
library. Three rooms on the first floor in 
the Y. M. C. A. building will be fitted up 
for this purpose. 

The library has purchased a set of the 
plays indorsed by the Drama League. 

The story hours at the library were 
begun January 2. Mrs. G. T. Lusk told a 
Hindu folk tale for the first story. 


Horicon. A concert will be given by 
the city band for the benefit of the library. 
A home-talent entertainment has been 
held for the same purpose. 


Merrill. "The library board has decided 
to have a Library Day, with a public re- 
ception throughout the day and evening. 
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An exhibition will be made of objects of 
historical interest that can be collected. 

The Holy Grail pictures were on exhibi- 
tion in January. Forty children heard the 
story of the pictures. A weekly story 
hour has been held every Saturday this 
winter. 


Milwaukee. The addition to the 
library will increase the floor space by 
17,000 feet. The children’s department 
will be transfered from the third floor of the 
old building to the basement of the addi- 
tion and a separate children’s entrance will 
be possible. 


Mineral Point. The public library 
moved into its quarters in the new munici- 
pal building a few days before Christmas. 


New London. The assembly room of 
the new library building has been used 
constantly this winter. The Civic League 
holds all its meetings there, the Study 
Club part of its meetings. The Civic 
League gave a reception for the teachers 
one evening, a musicale another. The 
Mandolin Club and Dramatic Club have 
both held meetings in the room. A talk on 
Sir Walter Scott was given by Mr. Stanley 
during the exhibit of Scott pictures in 
January. 


Oconto. One hundred and _ twenty 
children attended the Christmas story 
hour at the library. 


Oshkosh. The contract for a new loan 
desk to cost about $400 has been let. It 
will replace the present desk, which is too 
small for the purpose. 


Osseo. A library social was held in 
January at the home of Mrs. R. C. Field 
for the purpose of raising money for the 
library. 


Platteville. The library has realized 
$270 from a home-talent production. 


Plymouth. Mrs. C. W. Starrett has 
presented the library with an oil painting. 


Prairie du Chien. The library board 
has recently received orders, for copies of 
the library edition of The Courier, issued last 
spring, from the librarian at Bangor, Me., 
and the Secretary of the A. L. A. 
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Sheboygan. The following announce- 
ment of the new work undertaken by the 
library has been issued: 

“The Public Library is very glad to 
announce that it has a Christmas gift 
ready for the young people of Sheboygan. 
This gift will appeal especially to those who 
feel that they have exhausted the resources 
of the Children’s Room since it is the 
establishment of a new Department of 
Books for Young People. The books in- 
cluded have been carefully selected and it 
is hoped that they will open up new worlds 
to these young people and make less 
abrupt their change from the Children’s 
Room to the Adult Department. 


“The new department is easily seen upon 
entering the library as there is an attractive 
bulletin bearing the words ‘Books for 
Young People.’ The picture mounted on 
this bulletin is a beautiful platinum print 
called Her First Novel and shows a young 
girl reading in her father’s library and evi- 
dently discovering for herself the books he 
loved. 

“The library is especially fortunate in 
being able to exhibit in this connection an 
original drawing loaned by the Century 
Co. The picture was drawn to illustrate 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s splendid new 
serial in the St. Nicholas, called the Lost 
Prince, and will appear later as a plate in 
the book. The picture shows a father 
pointing the way to the child and interest- 
ing him in things beyond his age. The 
title of the picture ‘His father made the 
pictures seem the glowing, burning words 
of still living men’ might almost be taken as 
our motto in establishing this new depart- 
ment, for we, too, hope to make the books 
live for the young people of Sheboygan.” 


Spooner. The public library has 
opened with Mrs. A. C. Henderson as 
librarian. Between 250 and 300 books 
have been donated and a state traveling 
library of 100 books has been received. 
The library is open every evening from 7 
to 9 and Wednesday and Saturday from 
3 to 5:30. 


Stevens Point. The library board has 
accepted the offer made by the Gem 
Theater for a benefit entertainment. 
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Superior. The library reports an in- 
crease of 2,705 books for December over 
the same month a year ago. The circula- 
tion was 11,040. In November the total 
circulation was 11,755, representing a 
gain of over three thousand volumes over 
November, 1913. Total attendance at 
the story hours during November was 
1,262 children. 


Tomah. The Buckley legacy to the 
city for a library will amount to about 
$10,000 when the estate is settled. 


Two Rivers. The library is advertising 
at the picture shows, where slides are shown 
at each performance. 


Waupun. The library has received 
files of the National Geographic Magazine 
as a gift. 


Wausau. The hours of opening have 
been changed, owing to poor patronage 
during the noon hour. The library will 
be open 9 a. m. to 12 m., and 1 p. m. to 
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9 p. m. Circulation for November was 
6,199, the largest monthly circulation in 
five years. 153 new borrowers were regis- 
tered. Fiction percentage was 52. 


West Allis. The library board has ap- 
pointed a rental committee to whom appli- 
cations for the use of the auditorium must 
be made. The auditorium may be used 
for any public gathering for the benefit of 
the city interests, where all are invited to 
attend and no admission charged. For 
other meetings, except political or religious 
meetings, a charge will be made to cover 
light, heat and janitor service. 


Waupaca. An increase in circulation of 
500 books over last year is reported. Use 
by country borrowers can be considered 
encouraging, when one man drove in-eight 
miles from the country with the thermome- 
ter considerable below zero to draw out 
books on three cards. 

The library has purchased some Danish 
books for the use of patrons. 


THE APPRENTICE COURSE 


Vv 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Teaching the Use of the Catalogue 


The catalogue as a key to the resources 
of the library should be explained to the 
apprentice early in the course. The best 
method of giving this instruction and one 
that proves successful with school children 
also, is by means of carefully prepared 
questions, formulated in such a manner that 
they will reveal definite points regarding 
the catalogue and furnish needful drill in 
learning how to use this tool. 

Two lessons are planned for this work in 
the apprentice course, with one problem, 
and practice work in alphabeting and filing 
of catalogue cards. The assignment can 
be made at any time after the lessons on 
Classification and Shelving. 


First Lesson on the Catalogue 


Explanation of the Use of the 
Catalogue. 


Dictionary Card Catalogue 

1. Explain that several cards are made for 
every book in library. 

. Distribute some examples of the princi- 
pal kinds of cards made, author, title, 
subject, and analytic, for each appren- 
tice to look at. Cards ready for filing 
in the catalogue can be used for the 
purpose, if the class is small. Write 
samples of each card on the black 
board, if giving the explanation to a 
large class or to school children. 

. Point out the information each card 
gives and direct attention to the head- 
ings and call numbers. 

4. Define dictionary catalogue. 

The arrangement of these cards by 
their headings in alphabetical 
order, like words in a dictionary 
or encyclopedia 

5. Give out the book mark The Card Cata- 

Jogue: How to Use It (Democrat 


be 


3 


Printing Co., 25c. per 100) for each to 
keep and study. 


Catalogue Cabinet 


1. Explain arrangement of the trays in the 
case. From top to bottom, not 
across. 

2. Call attention to labels on each tray and 
guide cards in each one. 


Problem in Using Catalogue 


Have questions of the following type ready 
to give the apprentice. Vary the 
specific authors or titles of the work 
as given to several at the same time. 
Make questions to fit your own cata- 
logue. 

Require answers to be looked up in the 
apprentice’s own time, before next 
meeting of the class. In addition to 
finding the answer in the catalogue ask 
the apprentice to locate the books 
upon the shelves. 


Card Catalogue Problem 


In answering questions requiring names 
of specific books, give call number, sur- 
name of author, brief title and date. 

1. How many books by S. L. Clemens does 
the library contain? 

This question to illustrate name reference 
ecard; author card. 

2. How many books about him can be 
found? 

This question to illustrate subject card; 
arrangement of entries under author. 

3. Who wrote The Making of an American? 
Does the library contain another book 
by this author? 

To illustrate title card. 

4. In how many volumes does Larned’s 

History for Ready Reference appear? 
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What book contains a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth? 

To illustrate value of collation and 
meaning of bibliographic abbreviations. 

5. Find the most recent book the library 
contains on automobiles. Who pub- 
lished it? 

To illustrate value of imprint. 

6. In what book by Brownell is a chapter 

on George Eliot to be found? How 


long is the article? 

To illustrate value of contents note and 
analytics. Possible to get answer by 
looking under either author or subject in 
this case. 


7. Find a book on political economy. 

To illustrate cross reference card; sub- 
ject card. 

8. If you do not find all the material de- 
sired under the heading “Conduct of 
life,’ to what other topics are you 
referred in the catalogue? 

9. If you were studying the subject of 
Archaeology and did not find enough 
material under the specified head, 
where would you look for additional 
material? 


Answer would be ‘‘Under the names of 
countries, subhead Antiquities.’’ 


Second Lesson on the Catalogue 


Use of Catalogue (continued) 


Discuss answers to questions on the cata- 
logue assigned in Lesson 1. 


Alphabeting 

Excellent drill in learning the arrangement 
of the catalogue and its scope may be 
given through practice in alphabeting 
cards and filing them in the catalogue. 


Directions to Apprentice 


Arrange cards on a table or desk by first 
letter of heading; all those beginning 
with A together, B, C, etc. 

Take each letter in turn, arranging by 
second letter of heading, Aa, Ab, Ac, 
if many cards under the letter. Thus 
proceed until the package is in alpha- 
betical order throughout, ready to file 
into the tray. 

File each card in alphabetical place, above 
the rod, so that it projects. 

Do not pull out rods. 

Leave work for revision by librarian. 
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Revision of Filing 


Do as soon as apprentice finishes. 

Explain errors found. 

Pull out rods and allow cards to drop into 
place. 


Brief Rules and Principles to be 
Explained to Apprentice 


1. Alphabet an entry by its first word (dis- 
regarding initial articles) letter by 
letter as in a dictionary; if the word is 
the same in two or more entries, alpha- 
bet by the next word and so on. 
Entries should first be arranged word 
by word, not alphabeted letter by 
letter throughout. 
Art and culture 
Art thoughts 
Artesian wells 
Arts of design 


not Art and culture 
Artesian wells 
Arts of design 
Art thoughts 


2. When the same word is used for different 
kinds of headings arrange them as 
follows: Person (author or person’s 
name used as subject), place, subject, 
title. 

Fish, Charles (person) 

Fish, Hamilton (person) 

Fish (subject) 

Fish in Maine (title) 

Washington, George (person) 

Washington, D. C. (place) 


3. When surname is the same, subarrange 
by forename. Initials of forenames pre- 
cede fully written forenames beginning 
with same initials. 

Brown, J L 

Brown, James 

Brown, James W 

Brown, James William 


e. g. 


4. Disregard personal titles as Mrs, Dr, 
Hon., Sir, Mme, Mr, in arranging 
personal entries, unless the names are 
identical. 


e. g. Brown, George K 
Brown, Sir Malcolm 
Brown, Mrs Sarah (Williams) 
5. Alphabet the prefixes M’ and Mc, §, St, 


Ste, as if written in full Mac, Sanctus, 


Saint, Sainte. 
McBride, George 
Mac Bride, Robert 
M’ Bride, William 
Macdonald, Angus 
McDonald, James 


e. g. 
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6. Place forenames, when used for entry, 
before similar surname _ entries. 
Arrange thus: Saints, Popes, Emper- 
ors, Kings, Princes, Noblemen, others. 
Subarrange sovereigns alphabetically 
by country and then numerically. 

Henry IV, king of England 

Henry VIII, king of England 

Henry IV, king of France 

Henry, Mrs. Sarah (Jennings) 


e. g. 


7. Surnames similar in form are arranged 
as spelled. 

Stephens 

Stetson 

Stevens 


e. g. 


8. Arrange figures in titles as if written out: 
e. g. Boys of ’76 (seventy six). Abbre- 
viations as if spelled in full, Dr (doctor) 
Lavender’s People. Elisions as printed 
Who killed Cock Robin? ; Who’s who. 


9. Arrange possessive case singular with the 
plural. 

Boy anglers 

Boys of ’76 

Boy’s work shop 


e. g. 


10. Arrange prefix names as single words. 
e. g. Demonstration 
De Morgan 
Demosthenes 
But arrange compound names as separate 
words. 
New Amsterdam 
New York 
Newfoundland 


e. g. 


11. Arrange hyphened words as if separate 
c.g. Grave-mounds 

Grave objections 

Gravel 

Gravestone 

12. Arrange titles under each author alpha- 
betically. Arrange books about an 
author after books written by him, sub- 
arrange by name of biographer or 
critic. 

13. Arrange subdivision of a subject after 
main heading in alphabetical order, 
except periods of history, which should 
be arranged chronologically. 


e. g. U. S.— Description and travel 
U. S.—History—Revolution 
U. S.—History—Civil War 
U. S.—Social life and customs 
Arrange subdivision before continuous 
phrases. 
e.g. Railroads 
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Railroads—Rates 
Railroads and the state 
14. File cross reference cards after other 
cards headed by same word or phrase. 


References on Teaching the Use of the 
Library and the Catalogue 


Clough, Mrs. W. G. Library and the 
schools. Wis. Library Bulletin, 
7:138-42 (J1-Oct. 1911). 

Gilson, M.L. Course of study for Normal 
school pupils on the use of a library. 
(Modern American library economy, 
pt. 5, sec. 2). 75c. Lesson3. The 
catalogue an index to books. 

Smith, M. A. Library instruction in 
schools. Wis. Library Bulletin, 
7:134-37 (J1-Oct. 1911). 

Ward, G. O. Practical use of books and 
libraries. Boston Bk. Co. $1.00. 
Chapter 3. The card catalogue. 

Teaching outline, 50c. 


Required Reading for Apprentice 
Bacon, Corinne. Card index of the li- 
brary. Wis. Library Bulletin, 8:165- 
66 (Sept.-Oct. 1912). 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s 
Reading 





Biography 

The apprentice has already been reading 
some of the older fiction, supplementing 
the standard authors read in the High 
School. See Apprentice Course, Bulletin 
for December 1914, p. 299. She should 
now be introduced to some of the best 
biographies, to enlarge her own vision of 
life, and to give her a personal knowledge 
of books. Such personal knowledge of 
books is needed to enable an apprentice to 
assist patrons in selecting good books, 
when she has progressed far enough in her 
training to be given work at the loan desk. 





Books for the busy man. Nation, v. 95, 
p. 303-4 (Oct. 3, 1912). 

Brooks, Phillips. Biography (in his Essays 
and addresses, p. 427-453. 1895. 
Dutton. $1.20). 

An address to the boys in Phillips Acade- 
my, Exeter, N. H., March, 1886. One of 
the best discussions for the reading of bio- 
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graphy ever presented. Asstimulating and 
helpful today as when delivered. 





Antin, Mary. The promised land. 1912. 
Houghton. $1.75. 

Hegermann-Lindencrone, Fru Lillie. In 
the courts of memory. 1912. Harper. 
$2. 

Howells, W. D. My Mark Twain. 
Harper. $1.40. 


1910. 
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Muir, John. Story of my boyhood and 
youth. 1913. Houghton. $2. 
Palmer, G. H. Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 1908. Houghton. $1.50. 
Stanley, H. M. Autobiography. 1911. 
Houghton. $2. (Popular ed.) 
Steiner, E. A. Against the current. 1910. 

Revell. $1.25. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. From 
time to time books are included which 
are too expensive for immediate pur- 
chase, but which may be obtainable 
later at a reduced price, or would per- 
haps be presented by friends of the 
library or grateful clubs if attention were 
called to their desirability. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 


Reference Books 


Century atlas of the world. 1911. 
Century $9. 
See note below. 
Century encyclopedia of names. 1911. 
Century $8. 


These two excellent reference books are now 
obtainable separate from the Dictionary, owing 
to the demand occasioned by the war. While 
there are less expensive atlases which answer the 
needs of small libraries, there is no other dic- 
tionary of biography comparable to this. The 
two together are sold at $18 ($17 in three install- 
ments). For note on this 1911 revision see 
Booklist, 8:419. 


Religion, Mythology 


Berle, A. A. Christianity and the social 
rage. 1914. 389p. McBride $1.50 

net. 261 
Studies of the main aspects of current social 
disturbances and movements, showing how those 
not founded on an underlying moral and spiritual 
base, but merely on a ‘‘rage for change,”’ cannot 


endure. 

Bulfinch, Thomas.  Bulfinch’s mythol- 
ogy. 1913. 912p. illus. map. 
Crowell $1.50 net. 291 


An excellent one-volume edition containing 
the Age of fable, Age of chivalry and Legends of 
Charlemagne, attractively printed and bound, 
with good illustrations and an index which may 
serve as a classical dictionary. 


Coit, Stanton. The soul of America. 
1914. 405p. Macmillan $2 net. 260 

An original study of the essential elements and 
spiritual resources in American life, presenting a 
scheme for conserving and developing them. 


selection is made with particular reference 
to them; that is to say, the aim is to include 
no novels which would be objectionable 
because of their handling of moral ques- 
tions, or would be unreadable because 
of their length or their treatment of 
subjects which have no interest for the 
average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists can be furnished to Wisconsin li- 
brarians wishing to keep a file for conveni- 
ent reference. 


The detached attitude of the author—an Ameri- 
can educated in Germany and residing for many 
years in England—gives his observations fresh- 
ness; and his comparisons are pointed and 
illuminating. Although the part in our devel- 
opment which he assigns to the Christian religion 
will arouse opposition, the book as a whole will 
be stimulating to ministers, social workers and 
any individual interested in ‘“‘the new America” 
and its future. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Bacon, Mrs. A. F. Beauty for ashes. 
1914. 360p. illus. Dodd $1.50 net. 
331.8 


Autobiographic account of the development 
of a very feminine, sheltered Indiana woman into 
a ‘“‘housing reformer,” and of her work, aided by 
friends and the women’s clubs, in securing a 
model housing law for Indiana. Although very 
personal and detailed, it will give suggestion and 
encouragement to other women working for 
civic betterment. Largely published in the 
Survey, 1913-14. 


Hollander, J. H. The abolition of pov- 
erty. 1914. 122p. Houghton 75c 
net. 339 

A constructive little book by a foremost econo- 
mist arguing the needlessness of poverty. 

“Like preventable disease, economic want per- 

sists as a social ill only because men do not 

desire sufficiently that it shall cease.’”” An active 
social worker has found it ‘‘very helpful,”’ but it 
is possibly too scholarly for the average reader. 


Marot, Helen. American labor unions. 
1914. 275p. Holt $1.25 net. 331.8 

An interpretative presentation of the whole 
movement of organized labor, with an account 
of the most important unions, their controlling 
purpose, policies, methods and _ principles 








. 


Written from the standpoint of a member, but 
with a degree of impartiality and breadth which 
adds value to a storehouse of information. 


Taylor, W. L. The man behind the bars. 
1914. 302p. Scribner $1.50 net. 

365 

Stories of the convicts Miss Taylor became 

acquainted with through visiting Joliet prison, 

not only as she knew them there but as she kept 

in touch with them after leaving. From her 

long experience she draws conclusions as to the 
wisdom of prevailing methods of punishment. 


Political Science and Government 


Du Puy, W. A. Uncle Sam’s modern 
miracles. 1914. 268p. illus. Stokes 
$1.25 net. 353 

Popular accounts of a great variety of work 
the United States departments and bureaus are 
carrying on—conquering contagion, revealing 
weather secrets, helping the farmer’s wife, comb- 
ing the world for new crops, assimilating the 
immigrant horde, etc. Too slight to be valuable, 
but interesting to those who are ignorant of the 
government work. Companion to Uncle Sam, 
wonder worker. 


Government own- 


telephone 
1914. 


Judson, K. B., comp. 
ership of telegraph and 
(Debaters’ handbook - ser.) 
204p. Wilson $1 net. 

384 or 374.2 
A useful addition to this series, with selections 
full and well chosen, and excellent briefs. 


Lowell, A. L. The government of France, 
Italy and Germany. 1914. 217p. 
Harvard univ. press $1.25 net. 342 

An abridgment of the author’s’ valuable 

Governments and parties in continental Europe, 

covering France, Italy and Germany. Changes 

in governmental machinery have been noted. 

A work for the scholarly reader, supplementing 

the more general works. 


O’Ryan, J. F., & Anderson, W. D. A. 
The modern army in action. 1914. 
337p. illus. McBride $1.50 net. 355 

This popular work on the technique of war will 
fill a need which the present war has made felt. 

The German system of universal service and 

the British of volunteer armies are contrasted, 

and each arm of a nation’s defense is fully de- 
scribed. 
Education 


Cabot, Mrs. E.L. Volunteer helps to the 
schools (Riverside educ. monographs) 
1914. 140p. Houghton 60c net. 379 

Summarizes very clearly and concisely the 
volunteer help which is being or can be given to 
aid the public schools in their work of training 
our future citizens—in relation to health, proper 
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recreation, enjoyment of art, future vocation, 

citizenship, family life, ete. The extent of the 

field and the training of helpers have practical 
chapters. 

Dodge, R. C., & Kirchwey, C. B. 
The teaching of geography in ele- 
mentary schools. 1913. 248p. Rand 
$1 net. 910.7 

“*The best book of the kind yet written, and its 
use will do much to accelerate better geography 
teaching.”"—School Review. The authors are 
professors in Teachers’ College and the Horace 

Mann School. 

Johnston, C. H., ed. The modern high 
school. 1914. 847p. Scribner $1.75 
net. 379.1 

As a whole, this work will not be as helpful to 
the average teacher or principal as its prede- 
cessor, High school education, but it discusses 
very ably some matters of special interest to 
them, and will be of value to every thoughtful 
student of the high school and its influence. 

Among other subjects presented by authorities 

are high school journalism, fraternities, continua- 

tion work, vocational and avocational guidance, 

hygiene, religious life, and the high school as a 

social and as an art center. 


The high school age 
(Childhood and youth series) 1914. 
233p. Bobbs $1 net. 136.7 


A simply written but close study of the physi- 
cal, intellectual and emotional changes of the 
adolescent age, and the problem of the high 
schoolinrelationtothem. Pertinent quotations 
from students of this period, results of statistical 
studies and practical suggestions and compari- 
sons give the book both interest and value for 
the average teacher and parent. 


Lewis, W. D. Democracy’s high school 
(Riverside educ. monograph) 1914. 
125p. Houghton 35c net. 379.1 

A Philadelphia principal’s eloquent arraign- 
ment of the average high school, for its civic 
inefficiency and pedagogical shortcomings, and 
its need to be a cooperative agency for social 
service, with suggestions for training for it and 
for adapting the curriculum to meet the needs of 
boys and girls of all classes. 


King, Irving. 


Dr. Montessori’s 
own handbook. 1914. 121p. Stokes 
$1 net. 371 


Describes more simply and also more clearly 
the author’s method and its apparatus than her 
larger work, The Montessori method, and omits 
much of the theoretical matter. The best book 
to gain quickly the essentials of the system, 
either for the general reader or teacher. 


Montessori, Maria. 


Agriculture 


Slingerland, M. V., & Crosby, C. R. 
Manual of fruit insects. 1914. 
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503p. illus. Macmillan $2 net 632 
The various insect enemies of the apple, pear, 
quince, plum, peach, cherry, berry, currant, 
grape and cranberry are here fully described and 
illustrated, their life histories given, and means 
of control indicated. The most comprehensive 
work of semi-popular type, and invaluable to 
the fruit-grower. 


Home Economics 


Goodnow, R. R. 
1914. 206p. 


The honest house. 
illus. Century $3 net. 
728 
Attempts to acquaint the prospective builder 
with the fundamental details of design as applied 
to the house’s exterior and, in a few chapters, 
to house decoration. The method of approach 
is new, although the material is not entirely so, 
and the style is admirable for the beginner in 
house building. The illustrations of exteriors, 
interiors and details of ornamentation are good. 
A good supplement to White’s Successful 
houses, even in small libraries. 


Klickmann, Flora, ed. The modern 
crochet book (Home art series) 1914. 
114p. illus. Stokes 60c net. 646 


Contains some unusual designs for combining 
braid and crochet, and linen and crochet, and 
directions for edges, squares, etc., of crochet 


alone. The fourth book in a very popular 

series. 

Quinn, M. J. Planning and furnishing 
the home. 1914. 190p. illus. 
Harper $1 net. 747 


A little book which succeeds better than the 
majority of books in meeting the requirements 
of the average home-maker. The hints for 
building are eminently sound if brief, and the 
suggestions for the various rooms very practical 
and sane. 


Thompson, R. E. The history of the 
dwelling house and its future. 1914. 
172p. Lippincott $1 net. 728 

Concise, very readable history of the evolution 
of the house, tracing it from the old Norse sagas 
and the time of Chaucer. Much of it is prac- 
tically new material and will be helpful for 
domestic science and club study. Illustrations 
and floor plans would have increased its value 
greatly. 


Business 


Dwyer, I. E. The business letter. 1914. 
177p. illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 658 


A commercial school textbook which has some 
points of superiority over earlier works, or sec- 
tions of manuals, and might well be added in 
libraries where there is demand. The examples 
of letters are admirable, and the glossary of 
business terms and expressions, and postal infor- 
mation are unusually complete. The chapter 
on filing is too brief to be very useful. 
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Landscape Gardening 


Cable, G. W. The amateur garden. 1914. 
199p. illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 710 
This very readable description of the author’s 
own failures and successes in landscape garden- 
ing and of the work of the People’s Institute of 
Northampton, Mass., in encouraging by example, 
practical advice and by prizes the improvement 
of home grounds, will be helpful and inspiring 
to the person who is sufficiently interested in the 
subject to give attention to the experience of 
others. The suggestions are as applicable to the 
small-lot owner as to the larger holder, and the 
photographs of actual plots are of illustrative 
value. 


Music 


Cooke, J. F. Great pianists on piano 
playing. 1913. 288p. illus. Presser 
$1.50 net. 786.3 

A collection of interviews with nineteen noted 
musicians, prefaced by brief biographical 
sketches and portraits. They combine personal 
experience and hints to aspiring beginners, and 
will be useful in libraries where books like 

Finck’s Success in music are in demand, or 

where there is a music club. 


Davidson, Gladys. Stories from the 


operas. 1914. 559p. illus. Lippin- 
cott $1.50 net. 782 
A new one-volume edition of a three-volume 
work, containing additional stories of several 
operas recently produced. Brief biographies 
of the composers are appended. The fifty-nine 
stories are told in a bald, unliterary style, but 
the book is of practical value in the average 
library, since it contains a larger number of 
operas than any other. 


Gilman, Lawrence. Nature in music. 
1914. 220p. Lane $1.25 net. 780 
Scholarly essays on nature and death as por- 
trayed by musicians, on Strauss, English opera, 
Greig and Loeffler. The author has both dis- 
crimination and enthusiasms, the greatest of the 
latter being for Edward MacDowell, whom he 
considers the greatest creator of sea music. 


Hughes, Rupert, & Elson, Arthur. 
American composers. 1914. 582p. 
illus. Page $2.50 net. 780 

Enlarged edition of a standard work, Contem- 
porary American composers (A. L. A. Catalog, 

1904) The new part (120p.) is written by 

Arthur Elson and covers the years since 1900. 

“The orchestral masters” is a welcome chapter. 

The first half of the book is in many respects 

very much out of date, and should have been 

revised. 


Sport and Recreation 


Forbush, W. B. Manual of play. 
353p. illus. Jacobs $1.50 net. 


1914. 
790 
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A comprehensive manual ‘‘showing mothers 
and teachers how to use and stimulate the love 
which children have for imaginative and con- 
structive plays.’’ Gives practical suggestions 
for simple equipment of playroom, yard and 
gymnasium, discusses various kinds of plays, 
toys and games, what children play at different 
ages and the value of recreation, with an ap- 
pended list, graded and annotated, of the best 
toys, and a selective bibliography. 


Hornaday, W. T. Wild life conservation 
in theory and practice. 1914. 240p. 
illus. Yale univ. press $1.50 net. 799 

Four lectures by Dr. Hornaday and one by 

F. C. Walcott before the Yale Forest School, 
presenting ably and fully the important question 
of animal and bird extinction versus conserva- 
tion. The book is more formal in style than 
Our vanishing wild life, but is written under 
the same earnest conviction that there is no 
more important work than active work for con- 
servation of the wild life still left. The illustra- 
tions form a powerful protest against wanton 
destruction. 


Literature 
Brownell, W. C. Criticism. 1914. 
85p. Scribner 75c net. 804 


A short, scholarly treatise, ‘“‘in which singularly 
acute thinking is expressed with almost flawless 
precision,’”’ on the function, equipment, criterion 
and method of literary criticism. Too intel- 
lectual to appeal widely, but too good to be dis- 
regarded if there is any demand for the subject. 


How to see a play. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 
808.2 
Surveys the chief elements involved in the 
making of a play, illustrating them by references 
to well known plays, and suggesting an inteli- 
gent attitude on the part of the play-goer toward 
them. A laudable attempt to increase appre- 
ciation of the better class of plays, not note- 
worthy, but written in a simple, expository style 
that will commend it to the average reader. 


Selected list 


Burton, Richard. 
1914. 217p. 


Drama League of Boston. 
of plays for amateurs. 1914. 5lp. 
Author 20c. 792 or 016.79 

Classified list of plays for acting by college 
students (including some in foreign languages), 
in schools, settlement and church clubs; in 
women’s clubs, for experienced amateurs and for 
children. Information about parts, time and 
scenes and rights of acting given, but there are 
no descriptive notes. 


Hadow, G. E. Chaucer and his times 

(Home univ. library) 1914. 256p. 

50c net. 821 

A very readable if slight exposition of Chau- 

cer’s work and his influence. Not too scholarly 

to be a good introduction for the average edu- 
cated reader. 
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Matthews, Brander, comp. The Oxford 


book of American essays (Oxford 
English series) 1914. 508p. Oxford 
univ. press $1.25 net. 814 


A notable collection of thirty-three essays, 
representative of the best work of Franklin, 
Irving, Emerson, Howells, Crothers, etc., and 
intrinsically interesting, aside from their literary 
value. 


Schauffler, R. H. The joyful heart. 
1914. 247p. Houghton $1.25 net. 814 
Essays defending joy and the legitimacy of 
its pursuit, showing its value and directing how 
to obtain it. ‘‘Printed joy’’ extols the mission 
of poetry, and that of mechanical music has a 
chapter. The author’s enthusiasm and exuber- 
ance will meet a responsive chord in some 
readers, but will leave others cold. 


History and Travel 
United States ’ 


Hannay, J. O. From Dublin to Chicago. 
1914. 320p. Doran $1.50 net. 917.3 


“By far the most complimentary book on the 
United States which has been written by a 
foreigner. Perhaps because he is Irish he sees 
things in a more roseate light than the English- 
man or German; perhaps because he possesses a 
sense of humor and a spirit of adventure. The 
things which are different from his native land 
are attractive, not disappointing, and his ever- 
present humor is always kindly. The average 
patriotic American would think that he values 
us at our true worth.” 


Europe 
Dawson, W. H. The evolution of modern 
Germany. 1914. 503p. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 914.3 


Reprint of the 1908 edition in cheaper form 
and at much lower price. An impartial study of 
Germany’s economic and political development 
since the Franco-Prussian War; the best book of 
its compass. 


Garnett, L. M. J. Greece of the Hellenes 
(Countries and peoples series) 1914. 
246 p. illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 914.95 
Comprehensive survey of government, admin- 
istration, education, literature and art, religion, 
industries, city and country life, festa] and home 
life, etc. Of special interest are the chapters on 
classic survivals, family ceremonies and traits of 
Greek character. 


Hartt, R. L. Understanding the French. 
1914. 289p. illus. McBride $1.50 net. 
914.4 

Analyzes French traits and ideas with keen 
though very friendly discrimination, and attacks 
energetically some of the prevailing notions of 
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French character. A very readable book written 
with great vivacity and evidently from a happy 
personal experience. 


Other Countries 


Burpee, L. J. Among the Canadian Alps. 
1914. 239p. illus. Lane $3 net. 
917.1 
Appreciative descriptions of the charms of the 
mountains along the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Banff to the Glacier House, histories of 
their ascent, and a recital of the author’s own 
tramping and climbing experiences. Supple- 
ments Wilcox, Outram and Coleman’s books, 
from which there are frequent quotations. 
The forty-nine illustrations (four in colors) are 
extremely good. 


Enock, C. R. Ecuador. 1914. 375p. 
illus. Scribner $3 net. 986 
Like other books by Enock in this series, a 
cyclopedic work covering all matters of interest 
in a rather perfunctory way. Valuable as the 
only comprehensive work. 


Gordon, H. C. A woman in the Sahara. 
1914. 354p. illus. Stokes $1.50 
net. 915.3 
Intimate record of the experiences and impres- 
sions of an Englishwoman who, with an artist 
friend, went to live in the little Arab towns along 
the northern edge of the desert. She found them 
and the people most fascinating, and will trans- 
mit her enthusiasm to any intelligent reader who 
will put himself in a receptive, leisurely attitude 
of mind. 


Vivian, E. C. Peru (South Amer. hand- 
books) 1914. 235p. illus. maps. 
Appleton $1.50 net. 985 


“Like almost all South American books, this 
does not present the dark side of the picture at 
all. The descriptions are based to a large extent 
on public documents and are far from giving an 
adequate presentation of conditions as they 
actually exist. On the other hand, there is a 
concreteness in the information concerning im- 
ports and exports, populations, water supply, 
streets, transportation systems, harbor tonnage, 
etc., which places the volume far above the 
average of books on South American countries.” 


European War 


Beck, J. M. The evidence in the case, in 
the supreme court of civilization, as to 
the moral responsibility for the war. 
1914. 216p. Putnam $lnet. 940.9 


A lawyer’s conclusions concerning the respon- 
sibility for the European war, based on a careful 
analysis of the diplomatic records which have 
been printed and on the events at its outbreak. 
A strong case is made out in favor of the allies. 
Author was formerly assistant United States 
attorney general. 
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Davis, R. H. With the allies. 1914. 
241p. illus. Scribner $1 net. 940.9 


These very interesting accounts of experiences 
in Belgium during the first weeks of the war are 
reprinted from Scribner’s. Mr. Davis succeeded 
in getting onto the battle grounds and saw the 
destruction of Louvain and Rheims. His chap- 
ters on our diplomats, the waste of war, and war 
correspondents have much interest also. 


Gibbons, H. A. The new map of Europe 
(1911-1914) 412p. maps.  Cen- 
tury $2 net. 940.9 


A survey of the recent history of the European 
powers now at war, examining their policies and 
their ambitions from the vantage point of a 
close study during the past twelve years, during 
which the author has been professor at Roberts 
College, Constantinople. He considers the 
struggles of races in Macedonia the direct cause 
of the war, and that the only way to have 
avoided it ‘“‘would have been to allow Germany 
to make, according to her own desires and ambi- 
tions, the new map of Europe.”’ A useful book, 
much fuller than Hart’s War in Europe, but not 
impartial. 


Mach, Edmund von. What Germany 
wants. 1914. 157p. Little $1 net. 
940.9 
“A reply to Bernhardi and Pan-Germanism.” 
A German-born Harvard professor here answers 
the most important criticisms of Germany’s 
action and sketches clearly her position at the 
beginning of the war, toward Europe and Eng- 
land in particular. A clear, dispassionate little 
book. 


Powell, E. A. Fighting in Flanders. 

1914. 231p. illus. Scribner $1 net. 

940.9 

“‘Merely the story, in simple words, of what I, 

a professional onlooker, who was accorded rather 

exceptional facilities for observation, saw in 

Belgium during that nation’s hour of trial.’’— 

Foreword. Vivid descriptions of the Belgians’ 

heroic defense and of the devastation of war, as 
written for an American newspaper. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. America and the 
world war. 1915. 277p. Scribner 
75c net. 327 or 940.9 


A collection of magazine articles analyzing the 
European situation, pointing the lesson for 
Americans and arguing the necessity on the part 
of this country of a thorough preparedness 
against war, without which, the author asserts, 
“treaties are not worth the paper they are written 
on.” Good for debate material on the enlarge- 
ment of the army and navy. 


Sheip, Stanley, ed. Handbook of the 
European war. 1914. 334p. map. 
Wilson $1 net. 940.9 


Good selection of material, from diplomatic 
records, speeches, correspondents, etc., grouped 
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under the countries involved. Articles are 
added on the war’s outcome, American neu- 
trality and the leaders and events of the war, 
also a full bibliography. Excellent book for de- 
bate material. 


Why we are at war, Great Britain’s case. 
1914. 264p. Oxford univ. press 85c 
net. 940.9 

A dignified and full survey of the questions 
and historical facts involved in the present war, 
by the six members ot the faculty of modern 
history of Oxford University. Appendixes 
contain all the German ‘‘White Book” and ex- 
tracts from the English, Russian and Belgian 
books. 


Biography 


Hegermann-Lindencrone, Fru Lillie de. 
The sunny side of diplomatic life. 
1914. 367p. illus. Harper $2 net. 921 

More letters of a diplomat’s wife, by the author 

of In the courts of memory. They cover the 
years 1875-1912, which were spent in Washing- 
ton, Rome. Stockholm, Paris and Berlin, and 
record the close of a long and unusually happy 
diplomatic career. The record does not as a 
whole have the charm of the earlier one, all of 
which was written in the author’s youth, but is 
full of interest because of her intimacy with 
many royal and other world-famed persons and 
her keen appreciation of their qualities. 


Sukloff, Marie. The life-story of a Rus- 
sian exile. 1914. 251p. illus. Century 
$1.50 net. 921 


A story of persistent devotion to the work of 
the revolutionists in Russia, through long im- 
prisonments and exiles in Siberia, on the part of a 
young Jewess who was born in great poverty and 
became a nihilist in her girlhood. It adds a 
thrilling chapter to the long history of Russian 
persecution. 


Fiction 


Chesterton, G. K. The wisdom of Father 
Brown. 1914. 324p. Lane $1.30 


net. 

Readers of The innocence of Father Brown will 
enjoy these stories, which give additional proof 
of the peculiar detective ability of the little 
priest. They equal in interest and workman- 
ship the earlier collection. 


Cotes, Mrs. S. J. D. His Royal Happi- 
ness. 1914. 377p. Appleton $1.35 


net. 

Entertaining romance on the order of T. 
Tembarom, in which an English king’s brother 
secretly marries an ex-president’s daughter, 
while under treatment in this country, returns 
home as king and rules several years before the 
marriage can be made public. Pictures life in 
the White House and in an Adirondack sani- 
tarium camp. 
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Couperus, L. M. A. Small souls. 1914. 
433p. Dodd $1.35 net. 

A chronicle of the narrow lives and petty 
bickerings of a large middle-class Dutch family 
after the return to The Hague of the daughter 
who had disgraced the family fifteen years 
earlier. The immediate and future effect on 
her young son of this world of small- 
minded people gives the story a decided psycho- 
logic interest, despite its devotion to small 
details, and gives promise of greater interest in 
the remaining three volumes of the group, not 
yet translated. 


Gordon, C. W. The patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail, by Ralph Connor. 1914. 
363p. Doran $1.25 net. 


Continues the story of Corporal Cameron, who 
after his marriage returns to aid the North- 
west Mounted Police in quelling an Indian up- 
rising in the Canadian Rockies. 


Hannay, J. O. The lost tribes. 1913. 
310p. Doran $1.20 net. 

Another amusing tale of life in an Irish village, 
to which a wealthy American woman comes who 
in her belief that the Irish are descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel starts a campaign of “‘uplift.” 


Hardy, A. S. Diane and her friends. 
1913. 297p. Houghton $1.25 net. 


Eleven stories whose French setting, senti- 
ment and atmosphere of mystery or pathos com- 
bine with grace of style to make them very pleas- 
ing to the fastidious reader. They will not 
mean much, however, to the greater portion of 
the novel-reading public. 


Lincoln, J. C. Kent Knowles, ‘‘qua- 
haug.” 1914. 451p. Appleton $1.35 


net. 

A departure from Mr. Lincoln’s usual story, 
in that the hero goes abroad and meets with an 
interesting romance. He only hails from Cape 
Cod, and the only “local type”’ besides himself is 
his spinster cousin who accompanies him. 


Pawlowska, Yoi. A child went forth. 
1914. 231p. Houghton $1.50 net. 


Relates with rare simplicity the events and 
emotions which were most significant to an un- 
affected and active-minded little girl in her home 
life and her intercourse with the simple people in 
a little Hungarian village. The story interests 
not only as a vivid picture of unfamiliar life, but 
as a faithful reflection of a fine child mind. 


Piper, M. R. Sylvia’s experiment. 1914. 
280p. Page $1.25 net. 


The “‘experiment” was the decision of a board- 
ing school girl, without family but with money, to 
adopt a family made up of lonely people like 
herself for the Christmas holidays. She quickly 
finds them, from a grandfather to a “‘wonder 
baby,” and the holiday house party is a story- 


-book success, with two happy romances to end it. 


For older girls. 


ae et 
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Riis, J. A. Neighbors. 1914. 209p. 


Macmillan $1.25 net. 

Short, sympathetic “‘life stories of the other 
half,’ gleaned from Mr. Riis’ long experience in 
the New York slums. Some point their own 
moral, in others he has suggested the method of 
correcting the condition pictured. 


Looking after 
Harper $1.35 


Trumbull, Margaret. 
Sandy. 1914. 346p. 
net. 

A little orphan girl runs away to escape the 
poorhouse and finds a home with a poor but 
warm-hearted couple who have “‘six of their own 
and always room for one more.’’ Humor and 
pathos crowd each other in the pleasant, though 
not remarkable story. 


Children’s Books 


Armstrong, B. Boys’ book of stamp col- 
lecting. 1914. 227p. illus. Stokes 
$1.75 net. 383 

Includes interesting chapters on manufacture 
of stamps, history told in stamps, ‘‘Round the 

world on postage stamps,”’ national collections, a 

table of definitions of terms. Many illus- 

trations. 

Cave, Edward. Boys’ camp book. 1914. 
194p. illus. Doubleday 50c net. 796 

Supplements Boy scout’s hike book (Bulletin, 

April, 1914). Information in form of a story of a 

boy scout troop’s camping trip. 


Chater, Melville. Bubble ballads. 1914. 


148p. illus. Century $1.50 net. 812 
Poems about little children, their thoughts and 
every-day doings, in style that will appeal to 


children themselves. Well illustrated. Margi- 

nal decorations attractive. 

Crozier, G. B. Children’s parties. 1914. 
120p. illus. Dutton 50c net. 793 

——Indoor games for children. 1914. 
120p. illus. Dutton 50c net. 793 

——Outdoor games for children. 1914. 
120p. illus. Dutton 50c net. 793 


English books that contain many clear in- 
structions and new suggestions for games and 
parties. Of interest to American children as 
well. 

Fuller, Eunice. Book of friendly giants. 
1914. 325p. Century $2 net. 398 

An expensive but interesting collection of 
stories retold from folk-tales and myths of 
various countries. 


Loring, J. A. . African adventure stories; 
with a foreword by Theodore Roose- 
velt. 1914. 301p. illus. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 799 


Intimate accounts of animals and adventures 
met by the members of the Roosevelt African 
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expedition and by travelers they met, written 
by one of the field naturalists of the expedition. 


Muller, Margarethe. Elsbeth (Little 
schoolmate series) 1914. 296p. 
illus. Dutton $1.25 net. 914.3 


A story giving insight into German home life. 
Many German poems are interwoven and an ap- 
pendix gives translations and several German 
songs, with music. For every library. 


Ogden, H. A. Boy’s book of famous regi- 
ments. 1914. 260p. illus. McBride 
$1.50 net. 355 

Descriptive accounts of the famous regiments 
of various countries, giving brief ‘‘regimental 


histories’’ of those countries. Twenty-six 
sketches of uniforms. Includes one chapter on 
the regiments of the present war. Poorly 


bound. 


Portor, L. S. Genevieve (Little school- 
mate series) 1914. 328p. illus. 
Dutton $1.25 net. 914.4 

A charming story of French school days and 

friendships. For children, 10-14. 


Rich, G. E. When mother lets us make 
paper box furniture. 1914. 1111p. 
illus. Moffat 75c net. 790 

Simple instructions and clear drawings telling 
children how to make inexpensive toys from 
pasteboard boxes. 


Rolt-Wheeler, F. W. Boy with the U- 
S. Indians (U. S. service series) 1913- 
410p. illus. Lothrop $1.50 net. 

970.1 
Little Wolf, an Indian boy, and his chum, a 
white boy, attend an Indian council in Montana. 

Indian history and descriptions of present life 

of Indians in story form. 


Stories 


Jacobs, C. E., & Richards, L. H. 
Blue Bonnet in Boston. 1914. 386p. 
illus. Page $1.50 net. 


A wholesome, breezy, boarding-school story, 
as good as the Texas Blue Bonnet and Blue 
Bonnet’s ranch party, which precede it. 


Quirk, L. W. Third strike. 1914. 349p. 


illus. Little $1.20 net. 
Baseball, football and good school spirit, 
though little besides athletics in the story. 


Third of the Wellworth College series, but not 
dependent on first two for interest. 


White, E.G. Pantomime primer. 1914. 
128p. illus. Amer. book co. 24c. 
“*Mother Goose rimes, the songs of the seasons, 
and familiar stories,” with attractive silhouette 
illustrations and simple sentences for reading or 
pantomime. For second grade. 
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Williamson, Margaret. John and 
Betty’s Irish history visit. 1914. 
284p. illus. Lothrop $1.25 net. 914.1 

Like the English and Scotch history visits, 
contains much interesting information and many 
photographic illustrations. 


New Editions 


Burgess, T. W. Old Mother West Wind. 
147p. 


New ed. illus. Little 
$1.60 net. 

Eight colored illustrations and larger type and 

page add to the attractiveness of this popular 


book. (A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11) 


1914. 


McSpadden, J. W. Stories from Wagner. 
Newed. 1914. 282p. illus. Crowell 
$1.50 net. 780 
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An attractive book for older boys and girls, 
illustrated in color. 1905 edition, 60c. (A. 
L. A. Catalog, 1904-11) 

Mother Goose. The Jessie Willcox Smith 
Mother Goose. 1914. 173p._ illus. 
Dodd $2.50 net. 398 

Full and weil selected; a good ‘table book’’ 
for the library. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. New ed. 
1914. 564p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 

Twelve spirited iliustrations in color, by Mau- 
rice Greiffenhagen. Good type, notes and glos- 
sary, but not strongly bound, 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 

postage stamp collection. 
1914. 980p. _ illus. 
paper 85c, postpaid. 


Complete catalog, with index. 


Standard 
Rev. ed. 
Author $1; 
383 








